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ABSTRACT 

By synthesizing theoretical and empirical research on 
issue networks, this pape$ describes and classifies four examples of 
networks involving educational issues. A literature review shows 
that, unlike other social and economic influences, networks are 
marked by flexibility in* membership, leadership (individual, §roup, 
or organizational), structure, operation, and lifespan. The 
literature also reveals that the initiators of issues may generate a 
policy movement by creating a network of advocates. Applying the 
literature's conclusions to four issues of state 
policy-making — school finance reform, creationism, collective 
bargaining for teacher^, and minimum competency graduation- -snows thfc 
influence of various types of networks. None of the issues was 
actively advocated by federal government policy. Interview data and 
socioeconomic information were considered in analyzing the effects of 
the lEour issues on the policy agendas of Calif ofii'ia, Florida", 
Indiana, Massachusetts, Texas, and Washington State* Networks were 
typfed by their degree of uniform adherence to a concept and by their 
style of organization. The c&Ses ranged from absolute control over 
the concept and strict centralization of dispersal, in the case of 
"creation science," to the diffusion of a general concept without 
centralized guidance, in the case of minimum competency testing. 
Besides degrees of agreement, the paper notes, networks could 
possibly be typed according to variations in policy solutions and v 
content. (JW) 
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Abstract 



Several diverse strands of theoretical and empirical research on state 
policymaking offer alternative perspectives in how and why issues appear on 
a given state's policy agenca. This paper reviews this literature with 
special attention to the operation, role, and impact of policy issue net- 
works. Networks that spread issues rapidly among states are located with- 
in the burgeoning literature from numerous disciplines on network concepts. 
The authors' conclusion^ are then tested using four issues: minimum compe- 
tency graduation, collective bargaining, school finance reform, and "creation 
science. 11 

Classifications and characteristics of different networks are analyzed; 
There is evidence that in some circumstances interstate policy issue networks 
can override iron-triangles and intranstate socio-economic variables by 
placing specific issues in a state policy agenda. 



Introduction ^ * 

How do interests organize themselves in a pluralistic society to make 
policy among the states? Several diverse strands of theoretical and empirical 
research into state policymaking offer alternative perspectives on how and 
why issues appear cn a given state's policy agenda. (Agenda-setting for this 
paper implies active and serious consideration of an issue by policymakers.) 

One set of interpretations' stresses the importance of political demands 
expressed in public opinion, electoral processes, and interest group activities. 
Such demands may originate within a given state or across state boundaries — 
the latter phenomenon being a partial function of the "nationalization' 1 of , 
politics generally and of interest group activity and the media specifically. 
A second perspective focuses attention on various external environmental factors, 
including a state's relative administrative, economic, political, and social 
development*. As a result of variation along each of these dimensions, certain 
states stand out as regional leaders in the (horizontal) diffusion of policy 
innovations across states. More recently, analysts have begun to argue that 
the impetus of many policies arises within government itself — this constitutes 
a third perspective on the process of agenda-building. Thus, the expansion 
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of issues on the state's agenda is a function of the increased bureaucratization 

and professionals zation of state governments, a process often spurred by 

federal (vertical) policy innovations and mandates. These federal policies 

i 

create technocrats and interest groups oriented around an issue domain. 
Finally, scholars have begun to look at the role of issue entrepreneurs who 
spread policy issues across states through the use of vertical and horizontal 
linkages. This notion is distinct from che traditional view of interest group 
politics and of the bureaucrat as* a policy initiator. Policy networks fostered 
by these entrepreneurs are viewed as another cause of the growth of state 
government activity. 

To locate these interpretations within political science's relevant 
literature, the next section briefly illustrates each interpretation. The 
following section treats network concepts and definitions in greater detail. 
The final section presents the findings of the Network Study Team's 
examination of four educational policy issue networks. Our project iden- 
tifies four distinct network types, based on our investigation of the 
four issues in six target states „ The patterns we detect suggest an 
issue network typology for state agenda-setting. 

Literature Search 

The interpretation which credits political demands as instrumental In 

state agenda-setting contends that public opinion is an important ingredient. 

Schon describes the process of social change beginning with 

...a disruptive event or sequence of events, which sets up 
a demand for new ideas in good currency. At that point, 
ideas already present in free or marginal areas of the society 
begin to surface in the mainstream, mediated by certain crucial 
roles. The broad diffusion of these new ideas depends on 
interpersonal networks and upon media of communication. . .The 

7 
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ideas became powerful as centers of policy debate and political 
conflict . 

According to this view, ideas which win the struggle for acceptance and implemen- 

2 

tation bring with them both leadership positions aad leaders to fill them. A 
somewhat dissenting view, however, theorizes: "At most, government may be said 
to operate within a loose, permissive 'context 1 of opinion which allows decision- 
makers substantial discretion in the creation and design of new programs. 11 ' 

in his review of American theories of power, McFarland focuses on the role 
of traditional special interests or "factions 11 in agenda-setting. lie maintains 
that standard notions of pluralism (that Interests compete democratically) and 
even plural elitism, a later formulation (that special interests and related 
coalitions dominate the public interest in specific policy areas), do not 
adequately explain the rii>e of recent social movements such an environmontalism 
and women's rights. As a substitute, he outlines some propositions for a ,! new 
group theory." For example, he asserts that "political movements usually form 



coalitions with some established interest group, elements of political parties, 
and individual political candidates,"^ ami further, that elected officials riay 
hop on the bandwagon of a movement during its initial success, thereby, bolstering 
its success. He observes that "generations of lobbies" grow in response to 
the.se social movements, and that television news critically hastens their develop- 
ment or demised 

Conlan and Abrams name the mass media as agents painting over "older portraits 
pf $he Congress" 7 ~po*tjaits which accented party discipline, apprenticeship and ,* 

deference*. They point to growing numbers of "legislative .pctlvists and poKcy 

i 

entrepreneurs" within the Congress whose portraits accent .instead the media's 
perceived power. "Symbolic politics" result, such as section 504 of the Rehabil- 
itation Act of 1973: ambiguous legislation to facilitate symbolic coalition- 
building and to enhance the legislator's image. The authors report this 



phenomenon only as it pertains to regulatory legislation, such as* for handicapped 
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persons, but claim that even retrenchment policies may fall subject to it, too.^ 

Mitchell fills in another aspect ol this first n,'enda-scttin& interpretation. 

He cites a study by Cap},an which documents the use pol ieymakers make »iC print 

and electronic sources "to gain inwifcht into relevant social science tlndlnga/ 1 ^ 

Newspapers and government reports tied nt VA'A use, books reentered ,it 76%, 

professional journals at 70%, closely followed by magazines at 69%, and trailed 

by television and radio at 50%.** 

A second interpretation — that socioeconomic variables determine a state's 

policy agenda — is al«o amply represented in the literature. Cray trace* thi*; 

line of explanation back to Pemberton, who stated that the time for adoption 

of an Innovation is determined in part by the "interplay of an Infinitely large 

12 

number of elements in the social milieu/ 1 dray'** own work, studying the 
adoption of twelve laws in educition, civil rights and welfare, found support 
for Walker's thesis that "Innovative states ate both wealthier and more com- 

13 

petitive than their sister states U the time of adoption of ,i particular law. 1 

Noting th.it this trend is less clear-cut fur education laws, *;he rpneiudes chat 

1,1 innovativeness * . . * is issue- and timt*-sperif ic at befit • Teller, Menzel and 

Engel, cited by Milward, go behind this observed phenomenon to hypothesize that 

.ummercial entrepreneurs selling to public agencies may induce early innu /at ion 

In wealthy, urbanized states dimply because these ire the M 6x*re lucrative* ntrfc*t*#."' 

Summarizing the body of 'fconatraint 11 literature, Mitchell indicates: 

Variables which have been testcd-by these constraint studies - 
&nd found to significantly "affect legislative decisions 
Include. socio-economic v^i»bl cn within a state or a 
legislator^ constituency such as federal expenditures, 
personal incocpg levels, urbanization, education and indus- 
trialization. 

But he goes on to report Cruaan's finding that the "effects of internal variables, 

however important they may ultimately prove to be, clearly differ in their sig- 

17 

niiicance depending on the policy issues being decided. Milward also concludes 
that no single variable is responsible for adoption of an innovation. For hits. 
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""(c)he cumulative and interactive effect of (pility) rr.treprerieur',hip slung 
with both organizational and ^r;iaec', norr*tc variables I <i mre plausible 

In a study of tut! rate of t»el»<i»l utx- innovation diffusion in Canada, 
Liwton Isolates a trio of environmental variables. IU* includes that for 
school day 'scheduling innovations, the M r*Ie of regulation:* md legislation 
appeared substantial;" for she adoption ^I'ic at^t of handicapped children 
offering, ti*e "valued of provincial ;»o*.l*tie*j siee^ed to account for the variation 
i% diffusion pattern^;" and 'or eiur«sy «. *irj«r f /<»tiun ■*-.-iv.irc^, Vc n^ic factor. 
'.1* jriy Kco'jnted for regional differences in rate** of adaption/' 

The third iitt',*r|jr* tat of ,tit* nda-»*;ettlng waiyz*»s the pov«r of 

^'//^rh^ent i: r ^If t> f;ent*rata politic** -vnda itt *. Bwr Wt'*»tAiics the 

lf t f#*rpi^/ bqtveen the "profe^slonal-bur** <unratic rwplej*» ir?d the "intergovera- 

I M 
r*?»'al lobby ,# a% a -;v»irce of "center** ot influence*** Equivalent to the ' iron 

triangle, " "triple alliance," 'Sobgovernfat-fiC » H »*nd "*ub'»y*te»' poll t to."* 1 

hf'^r* prott*v*lon il*t*ur***j«j^r'jt i< "/5>U^ j " ur*< ff </f*ft<i<i * ai^i ^cfe^itil 1«- 

tad (»rufi"< «Ion»jl tr>iiniu%* w/rkiii/ m Im 1 1«> < wt>r*r.jt* i m with U'jjjKI itor% -nd 

IhtvrfZtei groups Hit? «ntr iliawig tendency uf the** :»ir U»iriy-tr*ifl«ed 

jnd icrhnltall/-ml«*«if J rubers* /f tK* profi -.Niwal-burwucr-Mic tvri*i*fc» who 

orr.jnRate «<feliy with eat it uther acres Jorral urganizatiwMl lines, U allset 

by the decentralizing <*r M fragmenting M tendency of the intergovernmental lubby* 

- * > 

Th<- interwove rntaencal lubbj^ Is cosputed "goviraorrf cwyors, county supervisor*, j 

*dtty manager,, and otV.»r>J|#ce holders* Werasental a^n^y-»~ creation of 

programs like those of the Great Society— actually attentate* grwth of the 

24 

inter go vermsentai lobby, instead of the reverse, 

* 

Mlivard groups supplier* or potential supplier* of public goods, including 
civil servants with private sector producer** as a governmental entity capable 
of jir§a£lng its ovn demand* fJefor* ^.o^escing into a policy community, these 

j 
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suppliers of public goods must first behave like a serial network* i5 HHward 

proposes that under certain condition*, these policy 'ccngim i ties cun create .their 

Own denand «jnd f following D*>wns f that* they may "institute poli<?i»<< for which 

ehvre is virtually no demand whore tuere ar*> fw tesutfrrc const raint^*" 26 Like 

Beer, Hilvard sees governmental program-* as the catalyzing agents In the formation 

of policy networks. M lhe program the I^i«I.itioxi establishes emit*-* the con- 

27 

?tltuenty rather than the reverse/ 

Heclo alio critiques the iron triangle concept as incomplete. 2 * With Beer 
jnd Milwird, HmIo rwtes that ^ov^rmacnt "s "activist puli't**" actually encourage 
formation of Interest groups, ''aruund th* differential effects of these policies. 1,29 
The growth of government and the pn>l 1 ferauoti q\ it* client tyrous* has thus 
'W..auraj;«d the d«.«*l'>tc?<-ent <^ '-^Ulhud 3u^cult**r*s cn*rp>«^d «*f highly- 
knowledgeable policy -watchers."^ rhe heroes af the** subculture or networks 
are "policy politician*-- -expert* in usmfc experts, victuallers of knowledge 
in a **orld hungry fur the right dect^San*," 31 TK* system tends ru produce 
O'vvru^nt .jppalrtut^ why « ?n "n.vc arvn., thi* rfiriuuN <ietw»rfc<ft, rt'u^nUcd *k 
knowledgeable about the substance -uf j :.'•»**<»;«, .but not Irretrievably id?ntitled 
with highly controversial positions. . .Their mushines* the *ost sensitive issuer 
nte - C *^ T *- stable."* Heclo guea *n to develop the idea of iv.,ue networks 
w fuliv, underlining their jjistlncsriun Iron a public", from a coalition, and 
from a conventional interest group. Siiward aho distinguished policy networks 
fton interests, He claim that broadly organized interests become properly 
specified a& networks only when they adhere to a particular governmental prograa, 3 ^ 

Thl*; kind af analy&is ha3 lea* some observers to the fourth interpretation 
,f state agenda-setting: the rale of policy issue networks. One strain la 
this* literature incorporates elements of sociology and psychology to examine 
j<*r.o*al networks. For example, Eulau mi Siegel surveyed individuals to 
dt*csver their * primary zone ft (defined an neighbors with whon the respondent 
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interacts face~to-face) and V* prob*. the political con&rnence of these inter- 

personal networks* The roUro world of personal network? carrier* ovet into. 

the macro reale* of political rcpiesciitatiun.' Kulau *ad KuWinsfci, clarifying 

that a network of dir^t and indirtv t i.uutan-t'* links enustuucttt irJ representative 

conclude that ic is "a configuration of Unttageg that, at the ^acro tevel of 

analysis, can be thought of constituting the representational system," These 

authors also posit that networks r*a> explain certain electoral heKwior, such to 

uniformity anong candidates, md cither aver .hutulm* victoria by tncu-*i3eoCs on 

the one hand, or dramatic shifts Jo Mp|«*rt ar*wn4 cU«* I ion ti^t? oft the others 

The strain of this literature concerning directly, hotrever. Involve* „ 

policy ls*ue networks in estate agenda-dotting*,, Hotrlo provide* an overview. 

Lih^llin^ cht;^ f *iroto-bureaucrr*<; t^tf * *' ^ defines issue *u*tvorJU: 

Issuoinetw^rkH, . •comprise a large number of participants 
with quite variable decrees of mutual coimsltaent or of 
dependence on others In their environment; In fact It is 
almost itsprtsslble to **ay where a octwrok leaves off and 
Its environment begins. Iron triangles and sxibgovernmentK 
■suggest a stable set of p irtU'ipants coalesced to control 
tairlv n*n«*w publfc pr«vrot»s whirh art* U% the Airwt 
economic interest of each party to tfu? alliance. Issue 
networks are almost the reverse i^age in each re*pett« 
Participants 'aove in and out of thi* networks constantly* 
father than groups united in dominance over a program, 
m* one, an far aa one ran l> in control ol the 

policies ind issues* Any direct material interest H r»U*m 
secondary to Intel lesrual ^ emotional cairaitment. Jtetwitk 
members reinforce each othefig? *ense </f l&suvs an their > 
interests, rather than (as standard political or economic ^ 
models would have it) interests defining positions ovT issuer* 

Heclc? asserts that l«*iue networks will not "replace the more 
familiar politics of *ubgovetnWit* in Wishi**aton" but they will "overlay the 
ance stable political reference points with new forces chat complicate calcula- 
tions, decrease predictability* and impose considerable strains on those charged 
with government leadership,"*^ On the other hand, Mllward rsore boldly states 
that policy networks and their context, policy systems, are "(t)akiag; the 
central place as the core unit of the new political economy,"^ 1 Such* a view 
oust alter concepts of political power because It touches all phases of policy? 



diking, ttQK agenda-setting to assessment. * Ac^ordinR to him, "the national and 
stibnat tonal eleaents of a policy *ubs>>ton form a policy sector within which, 
♦often lies control over policy Initiation, lnpietaentat ion and evaluation/ 1 

Milward** thesis resta in»part on fils careful and particular definitions of 
th«>e "natiantl and aubnational elVm««tts."^* Tor him, ,i puiuy s*y«tera comprehends 
the po!f*y eommw/ity and governmental pr«wr»i3t with whith u anweiates, * flaying 
out it* nandate to a<t in the government *» nujme in an interorgantsationai en- ' 



vtron*ent he defines a<f "an interor&anizatUmai field whi^Tls dyna*dc and which 

*v . • * • • ■ 

h**^ *?sM^dcd in it an incentive **tr*u:tt*r*V As, we nottnt ahmre; Mil ward 



distinguishes between a poiic> camunity and a network* In that a policy cdmauoity 
ray ester before a nvlwark come* into huto*;, He further distinguishes between ' 
the ii4i(i«;a\i$raRcnt.tl. neml*t«c<& tlw policy cof^unity and persons in the decision 
network holding positions in government. The progran or .policy network 



nakea up one piece of the policy system, along with network tools (ot government 

grants loans, subsidies, etc.). and normative structures. Policy networks 

%« « 

hivv vertical (\i fere lag governmental, layers) and horizontal (centralize^ or * 4 

* * * * 

iron trianyiej components* neither a* which ^an he fully undfcr^tood except in 

relation to the other* For our purposes,- the'" most useful distinction ii 

chit natvorks atr.Wh. to ^pe*;ific program or Issue* rather than to general 

Pulley areas o$ to broad interests* 4 

fee t work Theory ♦ ; 

Policy issue network are increasingly fceen as powerful agents for political 
change* rl Hot only do they carry, hut the> may also'jlevelop and shape the ideas 
that tsvefttuaiiy become part of a state*s policy agenda. How to recognize* and 
describe then are the questions to which this Section ^3 addressed, Political 
science, sociology ♦ education^ and organizational beliavior sttidiea, while all 
placing networks in cheii; $wo contexts r-Spnetheless offer jfooe common understand- 
ings toward a network theory ^ on which we will draw* 
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Hetworks are synonymous with systems , a term which emphasizes an on-going 
communication process. According to Rogers, convergence netwrk anil/sis is a 

hoiHtic approach, an improvement on c1te M linear model consisting simply of 

l 50 
soucge, message, channel, receiver components. He formulates networks as 

"cycles* uf information-exchange over time," 5 * adding that communication implies 

..52 * 

a willed conjfconality, such as "mutual understanding and/or collective action. 11 

/ 

Holland offers a slightly different approach to network theory, stressing 

influence rather tb$n mutuality. What he terms the relational dpproach "assumes 

that power is Strictly an interpersonal relationship in which community leaders 
« # 
influence one another through the direct (and the indirect) exchange of messages. 

As such, influence is not necessarily an overt act but rather occurs during the 

everyday interavtion among peopl^^ 3 Somewhat similarly. Walker associates 

menbership in the kind of community a policy network is with the* constant exchange 

of information about activities and ideas. Among the ideas~ exchanged, those jjhich 

54 

vonfjorm to "current professional consensus are the most rewarded." Milward 

calls attention to this principle as the "lust i tut toiuJ-ixctl thought structure 

55 

of shared judgments or "appreciations?* operating in»polity systems. 

In Beyond the Stable Stat e, Schon considers networks to be the contemporary 

numative form" of functional systems, replacing the center-periphery model and 

"56 * 

tt$ variant, the proliferation of centers model. The penter-periphery model 

•v * 

denotes attraction of people to a center, like *the nineteenth century, German 
university, then dispersion, once their bags are full, of innovations. Examples 
of ^the proliferation of centers model are the Roman army or early Christian , 

j> i 

missionaries who established secondary centers as a family of overlapping or 

* ' 57 

analogous situations, instead of exact replications of the center. . The 

M proposc-dispose model* of a federal center writing brdad guidelines for local 

58 

ingenuity to supply in detail is a refinement of the variant. For Schon, ( 
the network model is a singular type, which alone is flexible enough to survive 

/ 

* * 
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rontinuous change; * 



With new strategies of institutional design* new rules 
come Into* prominence*- In nn era of Instability, roles 
„ " of intervention become more prominent than rules ~oX 

stability; the entrepreneur, invader, organizer, advo- 
cate consultant, muckraker and the change-oriented 
leader become more visible and important* (W)ith the 
primacy of functional systems, roles related to res- 
ponsiveness to new Informal ton. * .and cho network roles 
essential to the design, development and management of 
the shifting networks on which functional systems, 
depend (become prominent), t 

A synthesis of various commentators' del tuitions can be stated* An issue 
network links\ member* informally across formal decision making lines 60 by 
channeling information, resources, psychological support and, learning "front 
one part of the network to another* Schon, in fact, calls these networks 
learning systems if they have the flexible qualities to transform therfseives* 61 

Theorists also propose a variety of ways to describe network dimensions. 

In the language of communication networks, Rogers jfoslts three measures for 

network analysis; communication proximity, which is the degree of overlap of 

two persons' communication networks; linkage distance, the number links 

or s>teps in the shortest path joining two individuals; and correlational \ 

» 

similarity, the conformity of non-links as well as links in two people's 

networks, Mirruchf, on the other hand, states that the concept of centrality, 

** * 

as a measure of the organization and of individuals, is a "crucial variable in 
group activities. " This is so because of the "considerable correspondence 
between network Generality and influence." 6 * ^ 

Although Misruchi focuses on Interlocking corporate directorships, a facet 
of community power studies, the measures he develops for Generality may be 
valuable to other fields, too. Matrix algebra is the tool used to compute 

three measures of pentrality: 1) the number of links from" one point to other 

points; 2) the ^intensity 1 * of the links, which may also include some indication 
of direction, or a factor accounting for the potential number of link^ (dependent 
on network si2e) ; and 3) the centrality of those to whom one point is linked. 65 
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Another theorist sees different dimension to the potion of centrality* 
These are "interaction potentials," or the number of others with whom one link 
may directly share messages; "disruption potential, 11 or the ability of one link 
to disrupt the flow of information or to change the* -content; and "proximity," a I 

measure of the degree to which the shortest path between people is short by net- ' 

66 ' 
work standards. The author suggests that the latter two measures capture the j 

leadership and power quotient of network participants better than interaction 

. ^ 67 j 
potential. j 

j 

A related measure of centrality assesses principal connections among tne j 

68 I 

subset of points which constitute a clique. Using "peak analysis a network I 
analyst may determine which of any two directly interlocking points is the more J 
central and then discern a clique in the pattern of highest points. Proponents 

aver that this technique is particularly appropriate to uncover financial CQrpo t r- 

^ 69 

ate structure, in which area it has been developed and applied. # j 

i 

In less technical .and broader terms, Schon suggests networks be defined: ^ 

.5 • . . r 

through the nature of their elements ^for example, persons, t 
departments, organizations), the nature of the channels , 
connecting them (formal lines of authority, information J 
or decision; interpersonal bonds) and the nature of the j 
transactions that can occur through these channels (...may 
" be 'referral 1 , 'early warning 1 , distribution, or 'money- 
lending 1 networks) ♦ On a secondary level, networks may 
be characterized by their sco^g, complexity, stability, 



homogeneity, and flexibility. 



Because^they are dynamic systems existing cj/utside of formal organizations. 



theorists caution that networks may have fuzzy % j shifting boundaries, f luid < 
memberships (where even members may not be aware they belong to a network),/ t 
varying influence relationships, changing purposes ? unstable structures anq^ 
limited lives. These dynamic and ephemeral jt tributes supplied our framework 
as we traced four unrelated policy issues on their way to state agendas* |\ 

j 

brief explication of generic network dimensions follows* 
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Membership 

That only parts of networks may be active at any one time and that relation- 
ships in the network may change over time make precise statements about membership 

7i 

size and identity difficult. At most, we can enumerate typical participants. 

Membership in a policy issue network may be bashed on "related "rale definitions 
it ii 7*^ 

or an empirical linked contacts. *" In an inclusive sense, networks are composed 

of those who decide on change, those who must change, those who enforce change, 

those who benefit from it, and those who support* it with belief or resources.** 

Diversity among members is characteristic. Rogers cites "the strength of weak 

<&"JT ties" as a network principle, meaning that "heterphilous "relations— the difference 

^ in attributes between two network members — facilitates the spread of ideas from 

73 

group to group. Scholars usually identify network members by job title, job 

category, or by role. Among the job titles and categories, "reformers, providers, 

practitioners, intervenors and researchers" are typical. In addition, journal 

editors, representatives of business firms, elected officials, staffs and lobbyists 

may also belong to "communities of policy experts . ;i75 Categorized by specialized 
♦ * 
i 

role, network members may include liaisons, bridges (the latter link cliques of 

which they are members to those of which they are not; the former link cliques 

76 

without being members of either one), isolates or cosmopolites. Or networks 
may include those whose roles are systems negotiator, "underground'*' manager, 
maneuverer, broker, network manager and facilitator, with distinctions drawn along 
dimensions of scope and nature of members' activity.^ 7 

Defined 1 in this way, issue networks alter the traditional view of social 
movements — of which they may be a special case. Rather than building exclusively 
on shared grievances and discontent;, issue entrepreneurs and organizations may 

y " 78 

manufacture and market a social movement. 

/ * 

Leadership 

Network leadership may be provided by ah individual, group or organization „ 

* / 7Q 

An individual or cadre of critical figures in a ''decentralized core' can 
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j * \ 

concentrate and direct the flow of information, referrals and support. A 

"linking pin" organization, in contrast, may by providing needed infrastructure, 

80 

lead the network merely by its de facto dominance. Leadership is sometimes 

conceived of as an evident attribute of a network's structure. In this case, 

leadership may be termed a "positional resource," giving the central entity 

"some degr'ee of control over the agenda-setting and policy-development processes" 

82 

and hence, "systemic power. " Equally likely, however, is the possibility that 
a nfetwork lacks a clear, fixed center or locus of leadership, and that society 
at large provides network infrastructure. As noted above, the concept of degree 
of leadership in a network is sometimes called eentrality. 
^ Structure 

Matrices or plots, such as sociograms, are often used to represent network 

/ - 
structure. (One writer proposes expressing network complexity by "a three- 
tiered, multi-dimensional molecular model with comple^f. lateral relations at each 
level simultaneously affected by equally important and complex vertical relations. 
Characteristics of both flows and relationships are typically reported. For ex^ 
ample, one team of authors names the number of links between individuals -"mesh," 

the direction of flow between individuals, "connectivity," and the shortest path 

85 

to effective action within the network, "distance*" The strength of ties, s the 

cohesion and stability of links, and the capability of the network to diffuse 

86 ■ 1 

information may also be described. A model derived from the Study of corporate 

87 

board interlocks identifies "density" and "reach" dimensions. Density here 

means the ratio of actual to possible relations, and reach means the percentage 

of units which may be reached in some fixed number of steps from the network 

center. Correlating density and reach predicts the degree of cohesion and 

88 

hierarchy in a network. Other researchers cote the degree of formalization 

and standardization, and the amount of members' dependence on each other or on 

89 9Q V 
the linking pin actor. Structural openness is another dimension, as is 

whether a network has a single or multiple purpose. 

18 
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The question of single or multiple purpose leads to the problematic considera- 

tion of content* One author claims networks m^y be either process- or content- 

9 1 

orijented (but he has never seen the latter). One proponent of structural network 

analysis (of the corporate interlock type) even acknowledges that, although 

\structure does reveal domething about network content, it may not communicate 

92 

nuch about the consequences of actual network behavior. Another writer asserts 
tjhat the content of information-exchanges is one of two aspects of communication 



f 93 
^etwork analysis not yet investigated. However, Schon claims that the center- 

periphery model and its variant, described above,\are structurally suited for a 

94 \ 
"uniform, simple message," but for him these models are pre-network classifica- 
tions* An important strategy, well-known in agenda-building, is to associate 
one's issue with emotionally laden symbols which have legitimacy, contemporary 

meaning, and wide public appeal. , 

. / ' 

Operation 

/ - v g&> 

The flow among linked members activates the system, transmitting what 

/ 

iiltimately issues as influence o^$wer' through the network. Variously known 

'as resourced or payoffs, the elements of flow include labor, money, legitimacy 

95 Qf 
and facilities, as well as skill development and information, psychological 

support, positive feelings and the opportunity to help others learn, 97 Still 

98 

others may be respect, mutual interest and propinquity. The mix of some or all > 
of these elements with a network's membership, leadership and structure (and, V 
we might add, contenc) determines the network's ability to facilitate or to 



\ ■ 

Hicy ar 



99 

constrain change in the pollicy arena. 



Life Cycle „ 



The quasi-organic nature of networks suggests that they have what may be 

\ 

- termed a life cycle. As such, they n&y grow, decay and die. But the literature 
offers neither certainty nor agreement on this point* One view holds that over 
time an iron triangle may turn into an issue network and revert back at some 

ERjfc ; 19 ' * 
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, later ciraef^A network's response Co its own growth, replication or the achieve- 

ment of its aims is unpredictable, as is its vulnerability in the face* of pqr- 

♦ 101 1 

ticular factor combinations. For example, school finance reform is losing 

steam as fiscal problems constrain state budgets. It is a great deal'easier 

to equalize school funding during a rising economic tide. 

i 

Com parat ive Cases 

To investigate the role of issue networks in agenda-setting, we studied 
four educational policies in six states. Interviews with key actors revealed 
a pattern determined by the issue area ratlier than by state, even when the states 

i 

differed in socioeconomic and political variables such as fiscal capacity, * 
legislative capacity and state policy centralization-. The four separate policy 
issues also seemed to cluster consistently when network dimensions such as \ 
leadership, structure, membership and operation were considered. From this \ 
material, we have constructed an issue network typology for state agenda- 
setting (see Appendix A). It is based on the study of the advent of scientific 
creationsim, school finance reform, collective bargaining Cor teachers, and 
minimum competency testing for high school students to the policy agendas of 
California, Florida, Indiana, Massachusetts, Texas and, Washington. None of 
the issues was advocated by federal government action in any njajor fashion. The 
federal role was at most technical assistance after the issue had reached state 
agendas. 

We will describe the first case, school finance reform, in greater detail 
than the others to illustrate the findings on which our issue network typology 
is based. For the remaining cases, an outline of main points will be presented. 
These issues are all discretionary or "chosen problems" and are elevated to iht 
formal agenda after priority items (i.e., habitual, recurrent (e.g. budget) and 
crisis-induced policies) have been dealt with. 
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School Finance Reform , 

\ The school finance reform movement can claim Impact in 20 .'to 25 states that 

contain about 60 percent of the nation's pupil**. Its predominant approach has 

been to 'level up" the low spending districts without descreasing spending in 

the wealthy districts. Landmark progress coward this goal came in 1969, in large 

part because of 'such successful court suits as Se rrano in California and Robinson 

vs. Cahill in New Jersey. These suits declared that the property tax based system 

of financing education was unconstitutional because school districts with little 

assessed value of property per pupil couLd not raise ai much money w'ith the same 

tax rate as their wealthy neighbors. For example* Oregon's Brothers School District 

has an assessed value of $537,761 per pupil while Know Buttle is restricted to 

$16,119. While the U.S. Supreme Court in the R odriguez case ruled this problem 

% . 1 

was not a federal issue, a nationwide network has been operating behind the scenes 

t 

orchestrating and spreading finance reform among the states. 
* • ** 

The entrepreneur with many resources to launch the network was the Ford 

Foundation, working in close collaboration with HliW's National Institute of' 

i 

Education (NIE) . One grant officer at Ford was at the network center, transmitting 
and intercepting information/ flows. The Ford Foundation provided publicity, grants, 
travel, and recognition as a way to motivate and glue together the network par- 
ticipants. Indeed, it funded, directly or indirectly, all of the network's 
major elements, which may be enumerated as: 

(1) lawyers to sue the state. Ford grants were made to the Western Center 

on Law and Poverty (California) and the Lawyers ^Commit tee for Civil Rights Under^~ 
Law (Washington, ]).C.) to coordinate interstate legal activities. These Ford- 
funded lawyers devised and litigated Serrano and Robinson .— and' the Lawyers 
Committee has assisted in more than twenty subsequent state suits. - 

(2) private agencies to spread the concepts of finance reform around the state- 
state branches of the League of Women Voters and the National Urban Coalition. 
These agencies publicized general principles which the network supported. 
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(3) scholars to testify as expert court witnesses in favor of reform and 
then to advise the state on how to meet the court order. These scholars from 
prestigious universities adapted the network's principles to specific state 
contexts* % 

(A) interstate technical assistance groups such ns the Education Commission 
of the States (ECS) and the National Conference of State Legislatures. These 
groups worked with the scholars cad provided computer simulations of various 
solutions. They were hired by state politicians whom the network discovered 
or after court suits made "reform 11 seem Likeiy. 

(5) state politicians and political institutions — the Governojr's Citizens 
Committee on Education (Florida) and the Oregon Legislature's Committee on 
Equal Educational Opportunity. These temporary government uaits employed 
network scholars and groups like ECS as their chief advisors. 

(6) research and action centers oriented to minority groups, including 
the International Development Research Association (Hispanic, located in San 
Antonio) and the New Jersey Urban Coalition (B]ft(Hc v headquartered in Newark), 
These Ford-funded organizations insured that minority concerns were brought to 
the attention of the' groups mentioned above. 

(7) graduate students — fro^n Columbia to Stanford — who received full scholar- 

r 

ships to prepare themselves as the next generation of school finance advocates 
or technicians. 

Ford and NIE provided operating expenses, travel, consultants, research 
papers, and any other appropriate incentive to make the network effective. 
Periodic meetings of key network participants were used to select target states 
for intervention. States that were "ripe" found all seven elements descending 
on them. In all states, the symbolism emphasized the legal concepts of equity f 
fundamental rights,, and discrimination against tl)e poor and ethnic minorities. 

The school finance reform network is characterized ,by fairly high central 
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guidance and the pronation of similar policy solution* across stat«<s. ihe 
Ford Foundation, which furnished the central guidance 9 however 9 j/* a multiple 
purpose and multiple issue organization, a diluting f^rce in network participation. 
The policy solution was framed as a general concept, equity in finance, and 
backed by arguments on legal and u>nstitutionai grounds. Thus, policy solutions 
-i n rnrfrmj 3taces differed according to a state's specific legal precendent3 
and requirements. The membership which gathered around this general concept 
agreement was consistent neither tram state to .uate nor within a state over ttee- 
foal ic Ions in the school finance reform network wer«s forged by conventional 
political bargaining and. side payments, with teachers sometimes included and » 
sometimes excluded. Meeting annually in one place, thi« network is easily 
visible and identifiable, and, taken with its other properties, lb a distinct 

network type. It may be aununurized a* a *;ore concept agreement network. 

I 

Scientific Creatlonis m 

Single purpose and single issue, the network promoting st lentific creatlonism 
represent.* a distinct, and in t>jne respects* an ideal type, So high is central 
control and so focused* is the message that not only are the policies advocated 
the same across different states, but identical statutes are proposed in different 
states* Legislative drafting and testimony ib performed by the Institute of 
Creation Science in San Diego. These statutes require local schools to give 
equal coverage to biblical creation and to evolution as scientific theories. 

The network's arguments are value-based. Consequently, no compromise on the 

f, * ^ 

proposed statute is deemed possible. Moreover, the RUEmbership, which evidences 
the fervor of a body of true believer**, is consistent and static, f ram state to 
state. Thojte who disagree with the network's arguments and policy solution are 
charged with heresy. The San* Diego-quartered Institute provides a model law, 
legal support, and substantive arguments to legislative leaders in many states. 
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Legislators interested in the cr<Mt*v» i^ue arc- referred to the San Die 40 Institute 
fay the Moral Majority and tR* Kelfgiou* Koundt^iile. The Iu&tltute i* at the 
center of the network and connect* the- key points, f roa San f>iego, the *saitt flow 
1$ information and technical a<*lstame. fJvirull, the dense, Hlerarchi-ai 
profile ot this *^ue network can b>* ^.it«5M*la*4 dbsalut^ concern agreer^t type 

Collective Bargaining tor Teache r- — — - — " 

The issue of collect ive bar&ainin^ produced a net wrote wit^ considerably 
sore variability on several ditren *ion* than either scientific ureationisfc ur 
*ch^ol finance refer?. A- latt >ts curly i*>7y t «,it»'. tcaO»i?r^ believed that 
collective bargaining was "unprofcssivntl." The rutlvu*] Education Association 
f;LA> provided a leadership center, hut the* proliferation of <tate and local 
,XA~ if filiated venter*— a federal eoof i # ;uraclou— :wrhap** better devcribet* che 
way this network developed. On the r.m* hand, u groyp of collective bat^ainiog- 
oriented national MEA leaders pushed hard fVr a national unified dues structure 
and designed national conventions proKotlnt; the virtues of collective bargaining* 
rhe-* at.tiMu* e«wyra«jed uniformity aron.t • t -it'- «Mpecrs # Ti.e "vc-hhr Turks'* at 
%TJi headquarters were a key central coordination tern and played a role similar 
to that of the Ford Foundation for school finance* On the other hand, ?J£A funded 
the tttlserv program which strengthened iacal capacity and collective bargaining 
t*ceptancec National PEA paid a larjte part of the executive secretaries * 
salaries at the local level* These lucal Uninerv people were handpiefced by 

i 

uhA national precisely to advocate and convert local teachers to collective ^* 
bargaining. A large ©ajority of teachers needed to support collective bargaining 
in most stacc3 before state leaders would consider the issue seriously. 

Membership in the collective bargaining network was predictably consistent 
across states, in that participants (Uniserv) saw thcataelves as labor pitted 
against management* national NEA headquarters, however, kept a tight rein on 
Uniserv and coordinated state collective bargaining efforts. The network based 
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its argusentt op friendship ar>d on %reertmt** virgin an octy*>atia?u! groap* sa 

tfcit the fcetrberstup embraced in saeiil ioildartt/ those who miyfyt conceivably 

cJ>r* ceruin questions of vilue*. Also, the network produced ar«s tolerated 

grest variation 4% to whether or not n^te wdj^coj siu^fcers* imdu r the" 

wjfel iWutt Ttoculgotetf by NEA, Therefore, despite sow s&«llarit/ to- the 

cuncepc agreement type, tht . oil^tiw bargaining neewnrk t%» once 
» 

again, a di^tinvt t/p*.% fr car? be *»*<Mri2ed as ,t -i^le u/nept a^ree^ent network* 

In tr*e 1970s public diviltiirl ?it jw* frit* *Chco! ac*utwei.t r^ulted in 

Vxi*> *tttut&> requiring 3 *mishr? cu*pete<Ky te^t before high ^chuca grcdtftUin. 

Th v ejnl-j* compete* cv t«.*'*tl*c network l«Cf) is a fourth network type, dlff*rl*g 

c^-t ',trt*insly the ;th*;r thrcv network*. In the r ? tu*r of central guidance. 

A% »>^e observer put it; 

It is probably fair to say that the slnlrtu* competency testing 
&?ve8ent a supported for the o^t part by non-educators, has coved 
through thirty -eight stv<te without my centralized purport, amj 
no :*lmji*< •►jtnev <*r ,*r»»Mp jf^»j*K >»K<viri>* ,*r, jdvoc^te role. 

£n»rrt advlsar* *r*r .igentte<» like* the tn?rUut* far educational leadership/ 

T*r l^KiUcn Co^lN^ion of the Status, ,*nd the ford PuundHtcn did. participate 

* 

*i* iftfornjtioo-^jririK throo^ut the rt»*vatk, but in a secor.j wave — after the 
idu ht«i jtlrejdv reached *tatc iegl.hu ive agenda* Alan* with the conical 
and legislative r^-i-fmt , vfc v helped write versions of KCT iefcUlatia? aiid 
Adelines, the agency consultants provided tethfUcal assistance only in re&psftse 
to re^ue^ts frsn state leadership. The concept of network * centralis*/* steply 
*Jtoe% xiot jppjy to HCT, 

In contrast , the oass tsedla played an Important part if* currying HCT as 
a new Idea to cany states, uith the issue/attention cycle predicting the early 
flare of publicity and later fading of 'VseuswartMstess/* Legislative sponsors 
heard about HOT froa the Newspapers t national trews tmgazines or education journals 
vrittea for ncn~*peciali*ed audieacea* Those who in retrospect nay be called 
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scaber^ of the KCT network agreed simply ^ac the* rean< cf Improving school 
^erfotpauca resid^i in technological qs^e^r^ot, ?tctwork, not^ftecci~ 
-aartty TgfVc vh Specif I <: gulls* a spe* it i* test, or a uifffw*: policy dc«lfpt. 
often a lone figure ( »ucfi as California'* Aytepbl/ran «art ur Massachusetts* 
ierar unsissiooer a* Education Aung) v*wlyt<?cl the ^n*#iic% «iwarer»e33 and 
concern into an iter for the st^te a^end*** It** &poi»c:ni*PU9« Idiosyncratic 
development and its loose, nofi-MerarcMcal forrs are unique t*> the Hi* network 
•jr>;*ng the **etvorkt studied. It can be >u*?arized v/jgue concept agreement 
.-•.'••/rV. t*pe tKj,t rt-^htfra w;ti«v***t o-v typ* *:r i4w*ti-i> or* w*.«ul4 to-we 

# c>o*il vtjmdardu- The «« netv^rl' tud t^e lowest inhesion, least formYised 
irtf -jrr«tK»r< f I jtsr, W>t indirect c jK§ pomiv- 

Our ^zaij of four policy i**ue nefcworfcj six states point* to these 
ttrtatlve conclusions 

(II Policy issue netwrks r^y characterized as distinct types- Frost 
>..>-. t v* It vt f ;rvf*^wwt, Wi the «t't«<»*rk-. » t*»ty he Identified 
j * jbvoilure concept *«grvf^e^t . <?*re c?«cept agreement, simple concept 
agrcerw: va^ue concept ^.reerent network types* 
f 2) Retire rk dieenaiona of ieidter^Mr* ^erbership, structure, and operat l#n 
account far the variation rams the network types. The? degree oi 
variability In central icy af guidance, omatstcftey of aesbership, 
cosf lguratlcn of relationships* and utilization of resources tends 
to predict a network's, relative ranking as one of % the four types 
Csee Appendix B)* 

(3) Networks &ay Also be classified by the kind of policy solution* they 
advocate, Along *chis di*en»iem» network* vary £to* one extreme of 
a complete, invariable statute ta the other excrese of srinlUrly- 
activated but highly variable progr**** 
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(4) The content or subject matter of a policy issue network — and the 
grounds on which the jirguments are advanced— may contribute to ths 
ways the networks develop, the kinds of policy solutions they advocate 

» 

and thei designation into distinct types. Ranging from value-based 
arguments to legal and const ttutiunal -based arguments to conventional 
political bargaining arguments, the network message my determine 
variation along other network dimensions* Moreover, centrally-driven 
networks create a mote stellar state policy outcome. 

(5) Interstate policy issue networks frequently can override political 
and socioeamfcmlc variables in state agenda-setting. On the whole, 
network of feetivene.ss-~rather than fiscal capacity, legislative 
capacity % or state policy centralisation — accounts for some issues 
on a state policy agenda* But in some states (such as Texas), the 
political, social, and economic climate is so hostile to network 

issues* that they never reach the state legislative agenda in terms 

c 

of cugniteee deliberation or I Ivor .uttnn. In thfr Tessas case, this 
failure occurred despite persistent network efforts in sschool^finance 
and collective bargaining (see Appendix C). Oa the other hand, 
SEA succeeded with its collective bargaining statute in the difficult 
Indiana political context. In Tuxas,„ there was no agreement on the 
specifics of the policy to be adopted and implemented with respect 

* 

» v*. 

to collective bargaining and MCT. . 

(6) ?olicy issue networks can override state-level iron triangles and 
forcfe them to react to externally driven issues* Issue networks 

a e not the sole means of agenda-setting, but are often overlooked 

; * i 

and not Well understood. : 

i 

"| 

Further research on issue networks will test the dimensions, classifications 
and hypotheses which have ^merged from the four cases we have studied, and will . 
add to the growing understanding of how issue net**orks affect state policy, j 
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Role ot Issue Network* 



ISSUE NETWORK TYPOLOGY 
for 

STATE AGENDA SETTING 



Scientific Creationist* 



School Finance Reform 



Collective Bargaining 
for Teachers 



HlnlmMt Competency Testing 
for High School Students 



- Absolute concept agreement 

- High central guidance and 
promotion 



^ Consistency Uin types of 
participants across states; 
cohesive network of true 
believers 



- Dissenters charged with 
heresy 

- Value-based arguments 



0 



Identical statute with no 
compromise considered 



- Single issue organization 



Core concept agreement 
Fairly high central guidance 



Coalitions of interest groups 
through bargaining and side 
payments 

Rolling coalitions within 
states; complexion of coali- 
tions different across states 



- Simple concept agreement 

- Central stimulation by 
national group but consider- ' 
able local initiative ' 

- Reflects federal organization 
of teacher interest groups 

- Stereotypical participants: 
Labor vs. Management 

- Social solidarity among 
potentially diverse members 



- Vague concept agreement 

- Decentralized network with 
no policy issue promoter 



- Strong and formal state and 
* locaJL subunits 

- Legal and constitutional arfcu- ~ Arguments based on friendship 

and occupational interests 



ments 



Specific legal arwument 
tailored to individual state 



- Network meets annually 



Model statute available for- ^- 
imltation but high variability 
among states as to endorsement 

Network meets in national con- 
ventions 



Cadre of expert advisers 
(not the original advocates 

Media crucial through issue, 
attention cycle 



Agreement on means of im- 
proving school performance 

, Absence of uniform policy 
design; no agreement on 
specific goals 

- Continuous flow of Infor- 
mation sharirig 
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1* Central confrnJ and guidance 

2# Itealrc/hope for sycfcolic rewards (va* 
that for tangible resource*) 

3. Iaportance of the condensation synbol 
a* perceived by legislators for placing 
Issue on agenda 

4. Sophistication And organization of net- 
work mechanise used to aprcad issue 

5. Willingness to cooprocisc or codify 

* prepcaal during state political process 

6. Importance of ©edia for awareness and 
diffusion 

?. Influence of specific statute as a 
starting point for policy deliberation 

*8« Stability of intrastate interest 
group participation — do the saae 
groups support or oppose tht* network 
proposal 

9* Regalaritv and atructure of rj:^tinf% h%< 
network participants 
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PA^K tti DIHEfJSICN"? 

Cornctencv Collective School 

Testing Barbate log ; Finance Cfgatlonina 

5 2 2.5 1.5 



1 6 2.5 2 

5 I 2 1 

1 2 2 k * 

1 h 3 # 4 

% 3 5 1 



Ranking Sea la 

1* Extraaely Strong t ££*efc 

2. Strong «f fact 

3. Kodarate *f fact 

** .Waak/ilttl* affect 
5» Extrenaly %&ak/otgIl&lbii 
affact 



***** 1 "4*+.*«**]LE 



Historical receptivity to new 
policy' ideas that circulate 
among the states 

Ifepact of state political 
culture in changing national 
concept - 

Sophistication of state admini- 
stration and legislative staff 

Coheslvencss of interest group 
which leads to coalition or 
conflict , 

Linkage of state or local 
officials to interstate policy 
issue networks % . 

linkage of relevant intranstate 
interest groups to interstate 
networks 



TOPOLOGY 0F STATES 
California Florida Indiana Texas 
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Washin gton 
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1 • 

Ranking Scale 

1. Extremely strong 

2. Strong 

3. Moderate 

4. x Weak 

■5. Negligible 
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